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OCTOBER. 


Emma A. Lente. 


Crowding close on September's feet, 
Breezy October comes, 
Joyous and gay, with a wind-swept 
day 
That stirs like the sound of drums. 
Out to the open, far and far, 
We follow his ringing call, 
Follow to mountain and 
wood, 
For splendor is over all. 


field and 


Up and down by the old stone walls 
Flaming are sumae and vine, 

The trees in royal colors are decked, 
The air is like tonie wine. 

The wild-wood creatures are all alert, 
And the South-bound birds have fled, 

And many flowers bloom bravely on, 
Though the frailer ones are dead. 


Now is the time of the harvest moon, 
And the last of the orchard’s yield: 
The nuts are falling from loosened 
burrs, 
And reaped is each fertile field. 
Gaily October rules the land— 
No time has he for sighs; 
And we stroll away through the wind- 
blown day, ; 
With his brightness in our eyes. 
—Zion’s Herald. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Ginter Park, described as the most 
wealthy and aristocratic suburb of 
Richmond. Va., is reported to have 
given women the right to vote on all 
municipal questions. Southern readers 
of the Woman’s Journal are much 
elated, and call for the dove. They 
say this is the first instance of the 
kind in the South. 


the 
elec- 


Before the next number of 
Woman's Journal the 
tions will have been held throughout 
the United States. The political des- 
tinies of millions of men, women and 
children will have been decided, and, 
except in the four free States, no 
woman will have had any voice in the 
decision. Election day is a time when 
the hearts of thoughtful women ought 
to burn within them. 


appears, 


“The Daughters of the Poor: A 
Plain Story of the White Slave Trade 
under Taimmany Rule,” by George 
Kibbe Turner, in McClure’s Maga- 
zine for October, should bring home 
to women’s minds and hearts that the 
result of a city election may mean 





more than life or death to a multi- 
tude of poor girls. This is true not 
in New York only, but in many an- 
other great city. And no woman, no 
mother, can lift her hand to cast a 
ballot against the officials who are re- 
sponsible. 


Governor Quinby of New Hamp- 
shire and his wife have signed the na- 
tional woman suffrage petition, and 
both of them have also joined the 
New Hampshire Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. Miss Mary N. Chase, who 
called to see them in regard to the 
matter, was much encouraged by the 


cordiality with which they received 
her. 
The frightful revelations in the 


American Magazine regarding slavery 
in Mexico are enough to make the 
heart sick. The treatment of the 
women is especially revolting. The 
whole thing is a fresh proof of the 
need that the more humane and ten- 
der-hearted half of humanity should 
have a voice in public affairs. 





COMIC TRIALS OF A PRIME 
MINISTER. 

The efforts of Cabinet Ministers to 
dodge the suffragettes have some feat- 
ures that are worthy of opera bouffe. 
At Birmingham the other day, when 
Mr. Asquith wanted to get from one 
of the two meetings which he was 
to address to the other, he did not 
venture to pass through the street, 
even under a heavy guard of police. 
Instead he made his way with great 
secrecy to the Post Office, and there 
had himself shot through the pneu- 
matic tube which is used to convey 
packages by the parcels post. Sir 
Henry Norman went through the tube 
first, to see that it was safe, and then 
the Prime Minister followed. Some 
time ago, two or three suffragettes 
had themselves addressed and pre- 
paid and sent to Mr. Asquith by par- 
cels post, after he had refused to re- 
ceive a deputation, but the idea of the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain trav- 
elling as a package is too funny. 

Bernard Shaw takes off the troubles 
of Mr. Asquith (thinly disguised un- 
der the name of Mr. Balsquith) in his 
play, “Press Cuttings.” The opening 
scene shows the Minister of War, 
Gen. Mitchener (Kitchener), writing 
at his table in the War Office. A 
voice outside cries, “Votes for Wo- 
He starts convulsively, and 
a revolver from a drawer. 
Then his orderly comes in. 

Mitchener. Oh, it’s only you. Well? 

The Orderly. Another one, sir. She’s 
chained herself. 

Mitchener. Chained herself? How? 
To what? We've taken away the rail- 
ings and everything that a chain can 
be passed through. 

The Orderly. We forgot the door 
scraper, sir. She lay down on the 
flags and got the chain through before 
she started hollerin’. She’s lyin’ there 
now; and she downfaces us that you’ve 
got the key of the padlock in a letter 
in a buff envelope, and that you'll see 
her when you open it. 

Mitchener. She’s mad. Have the 
scraper dug up, and let her go home 
with it hanging round her neck. 

The Orderly. There is a buff envel- 
ope there, sir. 


men!” 
snatches 


Mitchener. You're afraid of all these 
women. [He picks up the letter.] It 
does seem to have a key in it. [He 


opens the letter; takes out a key and 
a note; and reads]: Dear Miteh’:— 
Well, I'm dashed! 

The Orderly. Yes, sir. 

Mitchener. What do you mean by 
“yee, sir’? 

The Orderly. Well, you said you 
Was dashed, sir; and you did look—if 
you'll excuse my saying it, sir—well, 
you looked it. 

Mitchener [who has been reading the 
letter, and is too astonished to attend 
to the Orderly’s reply]. This is a let- 
ter from the Prime Minister, asking 
me to release the Woman with this key 
if she padlocks herself, and to have her 
shown up and see her at once. 

The Orderly [tremulously]. 
do it, governor. 

Mitehener [angrily]. How often 
have I ordered vou not to address me 
us governor? Remember that you are 
na soldier and not a vulgar civilian. Re- 
member, also, that when a man enters 
the army he leaves fear behind him. 


Don't 


Here's the key. Unlock her and show 
her up. 

The Orderly. Me unlock her!: I 
dursent. Lord knows what she'd do to 
me. 


Mitchener. Obey your orders in- 





stantly, sir; and don’t presume to ar- 
gue. Even if she kills you, it is your 
duty to die for your country. Right 
about face. March! 
The Orderly goes out, trembling. 
The Voice Outside. Votes for wo- 


men! Votes for women! Votes for 
women! 

Mitchener [mimicking her]. Votes 
for women! Votes for women! Votes 


for women! 
Votes for children! 
Votes for monkeys! 
on the hearthrug 
enemy. ] 

The Orderly [outside]. In you go. 
[He pushes a panting suffragette into 
the room]. The person, sir. [He with- 
draws. } 

The suffragette takes off her tailor- 
made skirt and reveals a pair of fash- 
ionable trousers. 

Mitchener [horrified]. 
What are you doing? You must not 
undress in my presence. I protest. 
Not even your letter from the Prime 
Minister—— 

The Suffragette. My dear Mitchen- 
er. 1am the Prime Minister. [He takes 
off his hat and cloak, throws them on 
the desk, and confronts the General 
in the ordinary costume of a Cabinet 
Minister. ] 

Mitchener. 
quith! 

Balsquith [throwing 
Mitchener’s chair]. Yes; it is, indeed, 
Balsquith. It has come to this: that 
the only way the Prime Minister of 
England can get from Downing street 
to the War Office is by assuming this 
disguise, shrieking “Votes for Wo- 
men!” and chaining himself to your 
door-scraper. ‘They were at the corner 
in foree. They cheered me. Bella- 
christina herself was there. She shook 
my hand, and told me to say I was a 
vegetarian, as the diet was better in 
Holloway for vegetarians. 


{In his natural voice]. 
Votes for babies! 
{He posts himself 
and awaits the 


Stop, madam! 


Good heavens! Bals- 


himself into 


Mitchener. Why didn’t you _ tele- 
phone? 

Balsquith. They tap the telephone. 
Every switchboard in London is in 


their hands, or in those of their young 
men. 

It is no wonder that the govern- 
ment censorship forbade the perform- 
ance of the play. 


WANTED 


Young Women for active 








out-of-door suffrage work 


on 


SATURDAYS 


after November 1, as 


VOLUNTEERS 


or for moderate pay. 


Apply promptly between 9 end 
12 a.m at 


Room 15, 585 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


WOMANLY MRS. PANKHURST. 


No one meeting Mrs. Pankhurst, 
even casually, could fail to be struck 
with her womanliness as well as her 
power. It was a great speech that she 
made at Tremont Temple. Ex-Speaker 
Myers of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives was present, and he 
is reported as saying that he had 
never heard a speech so logical and so 
convincing. But the strength shown 
in her address was as distinctly a 
womanly strength as that shown in 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's poems. 
When Mrs. Pankhurst said _ that 
women were seeking the ballot not be- 
cause they wanted to be men, or to 
be like men, or to compete with men 
in any unfair way, but in order to be 
better able to do their woman’s part 
of the world’s work, the audience felt 
that she was speaking her real mind. 
She is a great fighter, but as womanly 
as Joan of Are or the Maid of Sara- 
gossa. 

It is interesting to see how in all 
countries the struggles for liberty are 
akin. Mrs. Pankhurst says that she 
hesitated in the beginning about 
adopting militant tactics, because she 
knew it would probably cost her and 
her family the loss of most of their 
income. This expectation proved true 
as she was deprived in consequence of 
the government position she had been 
holding. But one night they had as a 


visitor a Russian woman who had 





| 





| 





been active in securing a sale for the 
products of the Russian peasant indus- 
tries; and she told them how for 
twenty years she had never awak- 
ened in the morning without thinking 
that before night some member of her 
family might be exiled to Siberia. 
Then, Mrs. Pankhurst says, she felt 
ashamed to hold back. They were all 
sitting around the fire, and her son, 
then quite a young boy, was in full 
sympathy with his mother and sisters 
in regard to the matter. 

This son, now a rather delicate 
youth of twenty, was taken ill just 
before Mrs. Pankhurst sailed. As the 
youngest of her family, he has always 
been “her baby,” and though the doc- 


|tor assured her it would be all right 


for her to go, she was in acute anxiety 
till she got the good news that he was 
better. 

Mrs. Pankhurst is very proud of her 
gifted daughters, and it is pleasant to 
see the tender reverence with which 
she speaks of her husband, whenever 
she has occasion to allude to him. 
The late Dr. Pankhurst must have 
been a man of unusually noble charac- 
ter. One instance illustrates his chiv- 
alry. Many years ago, before his mar- 
riage to Mrs. Pankhurst, Dr. Mary 
Walker visited Manchester. She was 
wearing her male attire, adopted first 
for convenience when serving as a 
nurse during the Civil War, and never 
since laid aside. Naturally, nobody 
wanted to go about with her. Dr. 
Pankhurst felt that somebody ought 
to do so; and, though he was then “a 
timid young man,” he went around 
with her all day. 

It will interest American suffragists 
to know that Miss Susan B. Anthony 
also had a part, unconsciously, in stir- 
ring up this militant movement in 
England. When Miss Anthony visited 
Manchester several years ago, Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst wrote an appreciation 
of her for a local paper. Miss An- 
thony, meeting her afterwards at a 
garden party, thanked her for it, and, 
tucking Christabel’s arm under her 
own, led her away for a little walk and 
talk. After that, the young girl felt 
inspired to work harder and more 
courageously. 

No one can doubt Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
ability as a politician after hearing 
how deftly she steers her way among 
the questions of a host of reporters, 
all bent upon getting her to say 
whether she thinks militant methods 
should be used in America. Gracious- 
ly but resolutely, she refuses to an- 
swer. She says, in substance: “I am 
not acquainted with conditions in 
America, and I cannot tell what meth- 
ods would be best here. American 
women must decide that for them- 
selves. But I know the political con- 
ditions in England through and 
through, and I am convinced that there 
the methods which we have taken are 
those which will most quickly bring 
success.” 





BLACKWELL MEMORIAL 
MEETING. 


Hon. John D. Long will preside at 
the memorial meeting for Henry B. 
Blackwell, to be held in Park Street 
Church, Boston, on Saturday after- 
noon, Nov. 13. Note that the hour 
will be 2.30 instead of 3 o’clock. Mrs. 
Olive Tilford Dargan has written a 
beautiful poem for the occasion. The 
speaker will be announced later. 


LAURA HAVILAND’S PICTURE 
WANTED. 





Information about “Aunt” Laura 
Feaviland, and especially her picture, 
are wanted by Charles H. Hart, 4717 
Chester Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
use in a forthcoming article by Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell. No doubt some of 
our readers can help him to get them. 





No young man can rise to his best 
unless he has before him a hero, the 
embodiment of a high ideal.—Forest C. 


ae 
ensign. 


All the copies of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
paper at the Tremont Temple meeting 
were sold, and much of her other lit- 
erature, at double its regular price. 
More than 500 copies of the Woman's 
Journal were also sold. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe returned to 
Boston this week from her summer 
home near Newport, R. I. 


Miss Zilpha Smith was largely re- 
sponsible for the program at the an- 
nual Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, just held in Boston. It was 
an admirable meeting. 


Miss Ellen Day, aged 81, is the old- 
organist in London. At eight 
old she was so remarkable a 
she was asked to play 
before Queen Victoria. Miss Day 
taught the children of Balfe, and 
Mendelssohn, Liszt and Chopin were 
among her friends. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park lately spoke 
in Wellington, New Zealand, before 
the Women’s Branch of the Political 
Reform League. As usual, she cap- 
tivated her hearers. The Wellington 
papers speak of her lecture—or, as 
they call it, “lecturette’—in most 
enthusiastic terms. From New Zea- 
land she has gone to Australia. 


est 
years 
pianist. that 


Engelman was 
few days ago 
in a suit for 
have resulted 


Mrs. 
drawn 
in Angeles, 
damages alleged 
from personal injury. Objection was 
raised on the ground that wo- 
man is not a citizen, and that, in any 
event, a woman is not qualified to 
serve on a jury. Judge Hauser over- 
ruled the objections. He held that 
she was a citizen and qualified to 
serve. Later she was excused on 
peremptory challenge of the plaintiff. 

Mrs. Van Deman went up with Wil- 
bur Wright in his flying machine the 
other day. She is the wife of Captain 
Ralph H. Van Deman of the Twenty- 
first Infantry. The machine circled 
the aerodrome at College Park, and 
was put through some intricate 
manoeuvres, the flight lasting four 
minutes. Mrs. Van Deman received a 
round of applause as she stepped from 
the machine to the ground. Mrs. Van 
Deman is said to be the first woman 
to fly in such a machine in the United 
States. 

Mrs. Oscar 8S. Straus, the 
American Ambassador to Turkey, in- 
tends to make a personal investiga- 
tion of the leading Jewish communi- 
ties there. As an officer of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women of this country 
and as a worker for the _ several 
temple sisterhoods, for the homes for 
girls and other charitable and philan- 
thropic institutions of New York, Mrs. 
Straus has always shown her interest 
in the unfortunate of her race, and 
now that she finds herself again in 
another land, she has discovered there 
a new sphere of activity among the 
poor of her people. 


Joseph Anna 
the jury a 
Cal. 
to 


on 
Los 


a 


wife of 


Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane 
brought a powerful indictment against 
the existing system of meat inspec- 
tion, in her address before the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association at Rich- 
mond recently. After the nauseating 
revelations of three years ago regard- 
ing conditions at some of the great 
packing centres, the passage of the 
new meat inspection law in 1906 grad- 
ually restored public confidence in the 
meat supply. But, according to Mrs. 
Crane, non-enforcement to the law has 
allowed conditions to retrograde 
again, till they are almost as bad as 
ever. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
clean food. 


7 


Mrs. Laura E. Richards the 
author of a new biography of Florence 
Nightingale, for young people. It is 
a beautiful life, beautifully told. 
Among the many good things to Miss 
Nightingale’s credit, she was a life- 
long believer in the ballot for women. 
She wrote: “You ask my reasons for 


is 


believing in women’s suffrage. It 
seems to me almost self-evident, an 
axiom, that every householder and 


tax-payer ought to have a voice in the 
expenditure of the money we pay, in- 





cluding, as this does, interests the 
most vital to a human being.” In the 
great woman suffrage procession in 
London last year, a large body of 
trained nurses in their uniform 
marched under a_ banner inscribed 
with the name of Florence Nightin- 
gale. They were cheered all along 


the route. 
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“MILITANT METHODS.” 


It has been telegraphed all over the 
country that the editor of the Wom- 
an’s Journal “strongly opposed to 
militant methods.” If anything could 
convince us that the most extreme of 
the English methods would help the 
cause of woman suffrage in America, 
it would be the anxiety shown by the 
opponents lest we should adopt them, 
and their eagerness to twist anything 
that any officer of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation may most 
heartily in sympathy with the militant 
campaign in England—into a_ con- 
demnation of “militancy.” Nine- 
tenths of the so-called militant tactics 
in England have been neither illegal 
nor violent, and might be used in this 
country with great advantage. And 
most of the actions which have been 
treated as illegal in England would be 
entirely legal here. Imagine scores 
ot American women being sent to 
prison merely for holding a meeting 
within a mile of the State House! 
Here in Boston within a year we held 
an overflow meeting of a thousand 
people on the State House steps for 
more than an hour, without the least 
objection from the sergeant-at-arms. 

The ultra-militant methods into 
which some Englishwomen have been 
driven of late by the violent measures 
taken by the government to suppress 
their agitation—stone-throwing, hun- 
ger strikes, etc.—methods which Mrs. 
Pankhurst herself says that she and 
her friends hate—are not needed here, 
because in America a similar situation 
does not exist. This is all the founda- 
tion there is for saying that we are 
opposed to militant methods. All the 
readers of the Woman's Journal know 
what our attitude has been and 
toward the militant campaign in Eng- 
land. 


is 


say—even those 


is 


MRS. PANKHURST IN BOSTON. 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s visit to Boston 
may be summed up by saying, “She 


came, she saw, she conquered.” 
It was fortunate, on some accounts, 


that her first lecture in America 
should have been given in Boston. 
Whether deservedly or not, Boston 
has a reputation for being strait- 
laced, prim and proper, intellectual, 
high-toned and fastidious to the last 
degree. It has been for many years 
the head centre of the anti-suffrage 
movement, and nowhere have the do- 
ings of the militant women in Eng- 
land been more misrepresented and 
ridiculed by the press. In addition, 
the suffrage movement here has al- 
ways been led by women of high 
character. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
has been president of the New Eng- 


land Woman Suffrage Association for 
nearly forty years. It 
especial significance that the leader 
of the militant suffragettes on her 
first visit to Boston should have de- 
lighted all the suffragists beyond 
measure, converted many of the in- 
different who went to hear her out of 
curiosity, and largely disarmed even 
the hostile press. 
The Welcome. 

On her arrival in the city on the 
afternoon of Oct. 21, Mrs. Pankhurst 
was met at the South Station by a 


therefore has 


‘crowd of suffragists, many of them 
carrying Votes for Women _ banner- 
ettes. They had formed up in two 


long rows reaching clear across the 
station, but as soon as she appeared 
they broke their formation, so many 
hurried forward to meet her. 
Procession of Automobiles. 
She was escorted the side en- 
trance, where a procession of eight 
or ten automobiles was in waiting. At 
the head was a car beautifully dec- 
orated in her honor in purple, white 
and green, the colors of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union. There 
were arches of purple and _ white 
wistaria blossoms, a flag of the colors 
flying in front, and large bows and 
mottoes on the sides. The trimming 
had been done in the most artistic 
way, and the car was universally ad- 


to 


mired. This car had been lent and 
decorated by Mr. M. H. Gulesian. It 
was occupied by Mrs. Pankhurst, her 
secretary, Miss Pethick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulesian and Miss Blackwell. The 
other automobiles followed, bright 
with yellow flags, and filled with 
prominent local suffragists, and pretty 
girls belonging to the College Equal 
Suffrage League. 
Attracted Great Attention. 

This was Boston’s first suffrage pro- 
cession. It attracted great attention; 
Leads thronged the windows to look 
at it, and whenever a jam of traffic 
blocked it for a moment, a crowd in- 
stantly gathered. It went through 
some of the most populous streets, 
including “newspaper row,” and 
finally drew up at the Suffrage Head- 
quarters at 585 Boylston St. There 
Mrs. Pankhurst was interviewed by a 


horde of reporters. She was next 
taken to the roof and photographed 
by eight men with cameras, repre- 


senting the press. Then Mrs. Stanley 
McCormack thoughtfully invited Mrs. 
-ankhurst, Miss Pethick and a few 
friends to the Touraine for a cup of 
“afternoon tea,” and afterwards Mr. 
Gulesian took them in his car to Miss 
Blackwell's home in Dorchester. 

The next day Mrs. Stanley McCor- 
mack and Mrs. Wirt Dexter took 
them around in an automobile to see 
the places of historical interest, and 


entertained them at lunch, where 
some influential Boston women had 
been invited to meet them. 


The Tremont Temple Meeting. 


In the evening Tremont Temple 
was filled, floor and galleries, with 
more than 2000 persons, all but 26 


of whom had paid for their tickets. 
It was a representative Boston audi- 
ence, and included great numbers of 
people who had never attended a suf- 
frage meeting before. 

Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald presided, and 
introduced the speaker. She was re- 
ceived with hearty applause by a part 
of the great assembly, but in the be- 
ginning the audience as a whole was 
cool and somewhat critical. As Mrs. 
Pankhurst proceeded, however, they 
warmed up steadily; the applause be- 
came more and more frequent and 
cordial, and at the close was long: 
continued and most enthusiastie. 

Luncheon at the Vendome. 

Mrs. Pankhurst spent the next two 


nights as the guest of Mrs. Mary 
Hiutcheson Page in Brookline. On 
Saturday a lunch was given her at 
the Vendome by some of the suffrag- 
ists, unofficially. The tables were 
beautifully adorned with flowers, the 
sift of Mrs. MeCormack. After the 
luncheon, Mrs. Mira H. Pitman read 
the following original poem, 


Mrs. Pitman’s Poem. 


flail, glorious Woman from our Mother- 
land! 

Your sisters welcome 
stretched band. 
You come to us from 

Sea, 
A dainty bit of femininity, 
To prove to us that not to man alone 
Belongs that anatomic thing that’s 
called “back-bone™; 


you with out- 


far across the 


To prove that woman has the brains 
and skill 

To wage a civil war, and yet not kill. 

No more we wonder at your measures 


drastic, 

Since fifty years you tried the methods 
plastic 

Since fifty years of patience made you 
learn 

That to win out at last the worm must 

turn. 
wonder now 
you do it’ 
But, What more can be done to make 
men rue it? 

And now, dear lady, let me sing this 
toast: 

May that great wish which your heart 
longs for most 

Be granted you! Soon may you see 

All women in your native land made 
free! 

Miss Blackwell said: 

I am proud to have the privilege of 
introducing Mrs. Pankhurst, and I am 
glad that her first lecture in America 
should have been given in Boston. A 
striking episode in Sir Walter Scott's 
poem, “The Lord of the Isles,” tells 
how Robert Bruce, during his long 
struggle for the crown, was once 
wandering along the coast of Scot- 
land in disguise, and was driven by a 
storm to take refuge in the castle of 
his enemy. A wedding feast was in 
progress, and all the nobility of the 
neighborhood were assembled. When 
it became the duty of the aged sene- 
schal to marshal the guests for din- 
ner, he astounded the company by 
placing the tall stranger in the ragged 
cloak at the head of the procession. 
An outcry of protest was raised by 
the proud Highland chiefs; but the 
old man said, “For forty years I have 
been marshalling guests of every de- 
gree, and I know the signs of noble 
birth. This unknown visitor is of 
higher rank than anyone else who is 
here.” 


Our is not, How could 





It has been my _ good fortune, 





through no merit of my own, to be 
brought in contact with an unusual 
number of great people—those who 
were really great. There was my 
mother in the first place; and through 
her and my father I had the privilege 
of meeting in my childhood and youth 
most of the survivors among the old 
anti-slavery heroes and heroines. The 
distinguished reformers in many lines 
who have visited Boston since then 
have generally called at the Woman's 
Journal Office, and many have been 
guests at our home. If my experience 
enables me to be any judge, we have 
with us today the greatest captain of 
women who has come to Boston since 
our dear Mrs. Catherine’ Bresh- 
kovsky, who is now in a _ Russian 
prison. It gives me great pleasure to 
introduce Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst. 

When Mrs. Pankhurst rose to re 
spond, everyone stood up and ap- 
plauded. Her gracious and earnest 
response enthusiastically — re- 
ceived. Afterwards a_ reception 
held, which was largely attended, and 


was 
was 


Mrs. Pankhurst was kept busy answer- 
ing questions till a late hour. 
On Sunday morning she went to 


New York, making the journey with 
Anne Fitzhugh Miller. 


Miss 





PRESS COMMENT. 
Practically every seat was taken, and 
the audience was very sympathetic. 


Boston Daily Advertiser (opposed). 


She is an interesting talker, and a 


very clever and able wonurn. In 
a very short time Mrs. Pankhurst 
“had” her audience.—Boston Daily 


Journal (opposed). 


The “sereaming sisterhood” — ad- 
dressed Boston last evening by the 
mouth of its brilliant leader. If it 


“sereams” in that fashion at home, the 
British Government may well be un- 
easy. Without rant or sentimentalism 
or more extravagance than is permitted 
to agitators, Mrs. Pankhurst made out 
an exceedingly interesting and in most 
respects a very convincing case for her 
“militancy.”"—Boston Transcript (op- 
posed). 

Of all the speakers from England 
who have come to Boston in the name 
of votes for women, Mrs. Pankhurst is 
by far the most forceful. The pretty 
English girls of last season and the 
earnest and beautiful Mrs. Snowden 
woke the enthusiasm of everybody 
who was already favorable to the 
cause of suffrage, but it took this 
rather grim woman to make converts 
like a revivalist. Deadly earnestness 
was the keynote of the speech of Mrs. 
Pankhurst last night, in Tremont 
Temple. She spoke to a house in which 
practically every seat was taken —and 
What was more, was paid for.-Boston 
Globe (in favor). 


She has a mastery of herself, her re- 
sources and platform experience which 
make Mrs. Humphry Ward's efforts at 
lecturing seem like the futile babblings 
of a babe. Many persons who went to 


see a wild, warring Amazon, came 
away with increased respect for wo- 


nan as orator, and wondering whether 
they had not been duped by reports 
about her which have come across the 
water. . She marshals facts re- 
specting political and social conditions 
in Enghind that incite her to forceful 


action, in an impressive and cogent 
way; she is clever in retort, without 
being simply smart; she has come 


through the experience of punishment 
and discipline by officials of the iw 
Without a spirit of vindictiveness, and 
she is an impressive example of what 
reserves of courage, tenacity and indif- 
ference to social ostracism and physi- 
cal distress reside in womenkind when 
they consecrate themselves to a cause. 
Boston Herald (opposed). 


MRS. PANKHURST IN NEW YORK. 

In New York Mrs. Pankhurst had 
an enormous welcome which threw 
everything done for her in Boston en- 
tirely into the shade. On her first 
landing, only a few persons could be 
admitted to the pier; but at the in- 
formal reception given her at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Headquarters on her 
return to New York last Sunday after- 
noon, the people turned out in force. 
Presidents and members of the Suf- 
frage Clubs and other clubs, trades 
unions, settlement workers, etc., had 


been invited. Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
writes: “Fortunately for us, it was a 
very rainy and disagreeable day. 


What we should have done had the 
day been pleasant, I do not know. As 
it was, the whole seventeenth floor 
was jammed with people from front 
to back. The reception lasted for 
three hours. Mrs. Belmont had all 
the rooms beautifully decorated with 
flowers, and it proved to be a very 
serviceable thing for our work.” 

The National and State presidents, 
with Mrs. Belmont and Professor Pot- 
ter, were the reception committee. 

At Carnegie Hall. 

The monster meeting at Carnegie 
Hall Monday evening was arranged by 
the Equality League of Self-Support- 
ing Women, of which Mrs. Harriet 


Stanton Blatch is president. There 
were on the platform about 400 self- 
supporting women, of many different 
trades and professions. 

The New York Tribune says: “Be- 
fore the doors were thrown open at 
seven o'clock, the sidewalks on both 
sides of 57th street were packed the 
whole length of the block.” The vast 
auditorium was jammed, and it is said 
that more than, a thousand were 
turned away. 

Mrs. Blatch presided. Eloquent ad- 
dresses were given by Miss Shaw and 
Mrs. Raymond Robins. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was heard with breathless inter- 
est and great applause. At the close 
she answered questions. : 

Barnard College girls with yellow 
sashes acted as ushers, and the papers 
say that a collection of $500 was 
taken up. 





1915 EXHIBITION. 





suffrage exhibit at the 1915 Exposition 
on Copley Square. It will open 


Nov. 1. 





| Let no one fail to see the woman 
| 
| 
| 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 
| Miss Inez Milholland has just ap- 
| plied for admission to the Harvard 
| Law School, and has been refused. It 
lis reported that Dean Ames and a ma- 
| jority of the faculty were willing to 
jadmit her, but that President Lowell 
|and the trustees would not consent. 

! Miss Milholland is a Vassar grad- 
uate, who has behind her a brilliant 
record of successful achievement, 
both in her studies and in athletics. 
She would be an ornament to the Har- 
vard Law School, or to any other. 
Now some other will get her. It is 
Harvard's loss. 


Mrs. Mary C. Collins of Tyrone, Pa., 
lately entered the law school of the 
University of Pittsburg. She was the 
only woman in a class of 123 men. 
The male students made things so dis- 
agreeable for her that she left at the 
end of three days. The students 
boasted freely when Mrs. Collins 
ceased attending the lectures that 
there would be no more women ad- 
| mitted, Thereupon the college au- 
| thorities made it known that in future 
any student attempting to discourage 
|}a woman student or to annoy her will 
ibe promptly dealt with by the faculty. 
|This was announced at chapel last 
| Sunday. We congratulate the Univer- 
‘sity of Pittsburg on the faculty’s firm 
|stand for fair play. 








It is in pleasing 
|contrast to the weak-kneed surrender 
lot the faculty at Wesleyan to the row- 
ley and narrow-minded element among 
| the students, with whom part of the 
| college authorities were in secret sym- 


| pathy. 








PROGRESS IN OHIO. 


The Ohio Newspaper Women's As- 
sociation, Which holds its annual meet- 
ing the day before the convention of 
the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, met at Lima on Oct. 11. In the 
afternoon, the chief speaker was Miss 
Elizabeth Hauser, “Votes for Wo- 
men.” which advertised in the 
office of the Norval House, the office 
headquarters, on a big placard. 
ITauser spoke well, of course, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

At the evening banquet, where the 
officers of the State and the Lima Fed- 
erations were the guests of the press 
women, Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood 
of Toledo, the toastmistress, declared 
that it was no use for club women to 
batter their heads against a stone wall, 
that they could never accomplish their 


on 
was 


Miss 


ends until they had “full and un- 
trammelled suffrage.” This was ap- 
plauded. When she called upon Mrs. 


Pauline Steinem of Toledo, president of 
the Ohio W.S. A., to answer the speech 
of Mr. Herbert D. Campbell, who had 
spoken about the sanctity of women 
and their lofty position in the home, 
and that they should not descend to 
politics, ete., ete., and such venerable, 
threadbare arguments of the “anti.” 
which need a fresh supply of moth 
balls to keep them from falling to 
pieces, there was genuine relief, es- 
pecially when Mrs. Steinem, in a grace- 
ful talk, told of woman's true position 
in the home. 

Miss Louise Graham, when called 
upon, remarked: “Much has been said 
of women and the home, but how about 
the spinsters?’” There was no doubt as 
to where the press women stood on 
the subject. 

On Wednesday evening of the con- 
vention of the State Federation, Mr. 
S. A. Thompson of Richmond, Ind., 
field secretary of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, addressed the 
club women of Ohio on “The Nation’s 
Need of Deep Waterways.” In the 
course of his interesting lecture he 


made this startling and earnest declar- 
ation: “I know of but one greater in- 





justice than the neglect of the Govern- 





ment in supplying the nation with deep 
waterways, and that is the fact that 
the men of the country are denying to 
women, the better part, the right of 
ballot!” And the club women = ap- 
plauded him spontaneously and enthu- 
siastically. 

Governor Harmon addressed the 
convention Tuesday evening, and said 
that he had no idea of the work of 
women’s clubs (being a busy man try- 
ing to succeed in his profession), until 
he became Governor. “I am now a 
housekeeper,” he said, “and I can 
prove by the ladies of my family that 
Iam a poor housekeeper without their 
help; so L ask the help of the women 
of Ohio in helping me keep their house. 
We cannot have a government by the 
people until we have all the intelligent 
people working together.” He told of 
conditions at the Girls’ Industrial 
Home at Delaware, which was much 
in need of women’s co-operation. 

At the end of his talk, Miss Anna 
Laws, the president, called his atten- 
tion to the difference in treatment by 
the State of men and women offenders 
under thirty years of age. “The men 
are sent to an industrial school, where 
they have a good home, good surround- 
ings, and are taught to work: and the 
money they earn is saved for them, and 
when they go out into the world after 
their term of service is ended, they 
have no criminal record, and are pre- 
pared to start life aright. The women 
are sent to the penitentiary, have no 
good surroundings, are made to work 
Without pay. n> money is saved for 
them, and when their term of service 
is ended, they are sent out, penniless, 
with a criminal record, into-—what?" 

The reason is plain, though Miss 
Laws did not say it in so many words. 
In the first case, the State is caring 
for future voters; in the second, for 
non-voters, “idiots, criminals and luna- 
tics.” ‘The club women are gradually 
secing the necessity of the ballot to ac- 
complish their needed reforms for 
everybody, men, women and children, 
Men have ridiculed women’s clubs long 
enough. Let them turn the searchlight 
on their clubs, and see what they have 
accomplished. Governor Harmon said 
that he was ashamed to tell what men 
did in their clubs, but that women 
should be proud to tell what they do. 
Let it be more; and the only way we 
ean accomplish more is to go to Legis- 
latures armed with the weapon of the 
ballot. L. Me. L. 


STIRRING SCENES AT NEW- 
CASTLE. 

The large provincial towns of Eng- 
land after another having a 
demonstration of the of the 
suffragettes to make a protest when- 
ever a Cabinet Minister speaks in pub- 
lic, Lately it Newcastle's turn. 
The following taken 


are one 


resolve 


Wits 
particulars 
from “Votes for Women": 


are 


The fear of the authorities and their 
ludicrous precautions made Newcastle 
ring with the word suffragette. Police 
in hundreds, detectives everywhere, 
great barriers the streets, as 
though the town feared revolution! No 
wonder that even the staid local papers 
described the scene unparalleled. 
“Saturday has no parallel in the politi 
cal history of Neweastle. The 
barricading of the streets near the Pal- 
ace Theatre and St. George's ILall, the 
small army of policemen and detectives, 
and the mysterious coming and going 
of motor cars, all designed for the per- 
sonal safety of a statesman threatened 
by a handful of women, was a specta- 
cle to make the gods smile,” says one. 
“Stout barricades, mounted police, and 
immense crowds were the most obvi- 
ous features of Mr. Lloyd George's 
meeting,” says the London Times. ‘“Po- 
lice, police, they were everywhere,” 
says the Westminster Gazette. “If Mr. 
Lloyd George had been the menaced 
sovereign of a rebellious State, he could 
not have had a stronger bodyguard.” 
“More police were in Neweastle than 
on the occasion of a Royal visit,” and 
sO On. 


HCTOSS 


as 


Detectives Busy. 


But all the precautions were not so 
fair and open as these measures of po- 
lice protection; secretly a large number 
of London detectives were everywhere, 
calling at the lodgings of suffragette 


workers, questioning landladies, fol- 
lowing the women at every turn. Be- 


sides the meeting hall itself, the house 


Where the Chancellor stayed was 
guarded by police, and the station 


was forbidden ground to women who 
came to meet their friends. 

All this trouble and turmoil and ex- 
pense was caused by the presence in 
the town of about a dozen women who 
Wished to question Mr. Lloyd George 
on the Government's attitude towards 
woman suffrage. . 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford, one of the two 
editorial writers who lately resigned 
from the London Daily News as a pro- 
test against the Government's treat- 
ment of the suffragettes and the pa- 
per’s attitude on the subject, writes: 

On Friday night twelve women, most 
of them young, met together in a room 
in Newcastle to concert their plans. On 
Saturday, from noon to midnight, the 
city wore the aspect of a place in fear 
of revolution. Mounted and afoot, with 
batons and with sabres, the police held 
the route through which the Leader of 
the Democracy should have passed. 
Mr. Lloyd George evaded the plaudits 
of the crowd, dispensed with the wel- 
come of the streets, and fired his ring- 
ing shots at the Dukes between two 
escapes through devious backwaysa 
worthy of a “Mr. Herbert” or a “Mr 
Evans.” 
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A Mystery. 


What the authorities feared is still a 
mystery. There is no secret about the 
designs of the twelve women. Their 
plans were their deeds. Each of the 
twelve did at the appointed moment 
and in cold blood precisely the thing 
which she had pledged herself to do. 

Coolness and Courage. 


I have seen men do brave things on 
the battlefield and on Balkan hillsides, 
in numbers, hot-blooded and angry. I 
could never have imagined the cold and 
lonely bravery of this woman's war. 
On Saturday I saw the first of these 
deeds. Miss Jones, inconspicuous and 
alone, stood for a while quietly selling, 
or affecting to sell, “Votes for Women” 
outside the Palace Theatre, where Mr. 
Lloyd George was to speak. The 
queues at the side doors were just be- 
ginning to form. In the front were 
only two men, presumably Liberal offi- 
cials, and a group of curious children. 
Very quietly—the word is rather “shy- 
ly"’—she drew a stone from her pocket, 
and jerked rather than threw it at a 
yard's distance through a pane of the 
glass door. The two men were para- 
lyzed. Miss Jones moved slowly to- 
wards the corner, round which a po- 
liceman was standing. One of the men 
seized her arm; the policeman, sud- 
denly flushed and excited, came 
rushing forward. The deed was over, 
without a shout or a cry or a trace 
of excitement. 

Lady Constance’s Attack. 

The seeond act fell to Lady Con- 
stance Lytton and Miss Davison. This 
I did not see. Shortly after Mr. Lloyd 
George reached the theatre by some 
back way, Sir Walter Runciman’s mo- 
tor car passed through the barrier 
which guarded an open oblong space 
in the Haymarket before the theatre. 
The women —erroneously, as it turned 
out—tlid the hero of the day the honor 
to suppose that he might be approach- 
ing the scene of triumph thus openly. 
They ran towards the car, and Lady 





Constance Lytton threw her = stone, 
striking the radiator. Miss Davison 


was seized before she could deliver her 
“message.” The stones, be it noted, 
were for the car, and not for its oceu- 
pants. 

Mrs. Brailsford’s Axe. 


Some twenty minutes later Mrs. 
Brailsford had worked her way to the 
barricade on another side of the oblong. 
With much diplomaey and cajoling she 
edged some children aside lest they 
should be frightened. Presently a large 
but innocent-looking bunch of chrysan- 
themums was resting on the barrier, 
A few minutes later the flowers fell 
suddenly to the ground; an axe was 
raised, and fell with one dull thud on 
the barricade. It was a symbolic revo- 
lutionary act—that, and nothing more, 
There was a confused murmur and tur- 
moil, and another militant was on her 
way to the real battle with hunger and 

“torture, 
Breaking the Windows. 

The last act came later. A minute or 
two before seven o'clock | saw Miss 
Dorothy Pethick and Miss Marion en- 
tering the two doors of the General 
Post Office. They made certain that no 
one was standing near the windows in 
danger of injury. They came out, and 
as seven struck on the town clock, they 


simultaneously sent their stones 
through the windows with a ringing 
ery of “Votes for Women!” From 


somewhere policemen emerged, excited 
and flushed as usual, but not needlessly 
violent. I heard Miss Pethick say in a 
cool tone, with delicious irony, “Don't 
be so hysterical!” But, indeed, on this 
day hysteria was all on the Govyern- 
ment’s side. 

At the same moment, as punctual, as 
calm, and quite alone, Miss Pitman, 
fresh from the dangerous scenes at 
Bristol, sent her “message” through 
another post office window, and Miss 
Kathleen Brown, scarcely recovered 
from her hunger-strike in Holloway, 
did the same act in the same way upon 
a third piece of Government property. 
Similar in spirit had been the opening 
militant action—the throwing of four 
stones at the Liberal Club windows af- 
ter midnight on Friday, at a moment 
when no one was behind them to be 
injured. That was done as calmly and 
quietly by Misses Bryant, Pitfield, As- 
quith and Shallard. 

“These Women Have Grit.” 

“Well, there's no denying that these 
women have grit,” said one engineer to 
another in the streets. “If only the 
working man had half their pluck. .« 
but he’s getting soft. There's none but 
the pitmen have the grit to do time for 
their cause.” It was a just judgment. 
But it was only a fraction of the truth. 
The pitman does not face the hunger 
strike and the stomach-tube. I knew, 
us these artisans did not, how at that 
Friday's conclave these twelve women 
had faced, grimly and without visible 
emotion, every nauseating physiologi- 
cal detail of the torture they were fac- 
ing. 

I had the high honor to meet them 
later in the lock-up—for bail was harsh- 
ly refused over Sunday. Each, accord- 
ing to her own temperament, showed 
her courage without regrets and with- 
out self-consciousness. One was witty 
and gay; another quietly discussed the 
general tactics of the movement; a 
third gently helped a school-girl sister 
of Miss Brown with a piece of German 
translation. The one thought in all 
their minds was this—would they, by 
facing this last outrage from a Liberal 
Government, rescue Mrs. Leigh from 
her months of torment in Birmingham, 
and force by their_endurance as mar- 
tyrs the right denied to them as wo- 
men? 

Men Cheer Black Maria. 


I turned away from a cheering 


crowd of working men as “Black Ma- 





ria,” with the tri-color badge flying 
from its ventilator, passed into the 
gaol, with the sentence in my mind, 
“You have made of your prisons a tem- 
ple of honor.” It was the father of 
Herbert Gladstone who spoke those 
words. Women have made them live 
again. 


HOW THE MEN HELPED AT NEW- 
CASTLE. 


The women had been kept out of the 
hall, but the men who believed in votes 
for women were inside. 

The chair was taken by Sir William 
Angus, president of the National Lib- 
eral Federation, who that morning, sit- 
ting on the bench, had sentenced four 
suffragettes to fourteen days’ hard la- 
bor. 

“No Tax on Stomach Pumps.” 

Mr. Lloyd George began by a refer- 
ence to the time oecupied by various 
stages of the Budget, and jocularly re- 
marked that he himself had done five 
months’ hard labor. “What about the 
women?” inquired a man from the cir- 
cle. A dozen hands were laid on him, 
and, after resisting violently, the in- 
quirer was ejected. Some minutes 
elapsed before order was restored. A 
few minutes liter, Mr. Lloyd George, 
deseribing the various taxes, was in- 
terrupted by the ery, “There is no tax 
on stomach-pumps!" The whole house 
rose as one man with the familiar ery 
of “Chuck him out!’ Later, a college 
student sitting in the stalls appositely 
remarked, “Women object to pay taxes 
because they don't get representation.” 
Prolonged disturbance ensued, the in- 
terrupter fiercely battling against 
stewards and excited members of the 
nudience, till at last the police inter- 
vened and escorted him out of the thea- 
tre. 

An Unfounded Insult. 

Order again restored, Mr. Lloyd 
George indulged in an insulting and 
wholly unfounded insinuation that the 
interrupters were hired: “There are 
many ways of earning a living, and I 
think this is the most objectionable of 
them!" Continuing, he said that the 
Finance Bill had now assumed the 
form in which it was going to become 
an Act of Parliament. 

“Votes for women will come first!” 
was the retort from the circle. Again 
pandemonium reigned; the women’s 
champion was belabored by fists and 
sticks, and had his clothes nearly torn 
off his back before his eviction was 
completed, once more with the help of 
the police. 

“A Slump in Dukes.” 


The Chaneellor, proceeding, had just 
remarked, “There has been a great 
slump in Dukes,’ when a voice said, 
“A worse slump in Liberal prestige by 
the treatment of women!” and another 
man was overwhelmed by stewards 
and officious neighbors. Members of 
the audience protested against the bru- 
tal treatment he was receiving, with 
the result that they, too, though inno- 
cent of interruption, were unceremoni- 
ously bundled out. 

“Mere Idols.” 

Pursuing his attack on the Upper 
House, Mr. Lloyd George sarcastically 
observed that all went well so long as 
Dukes were content to be mere idols. 
Prompt came the retort from the front 
row of the stalls, “As long as women 
were content to be mere idols The 
speaker, a middle-aged man, was ruth- 
lessly set upon before he could conclude 
his sentence. Ile was pushed: back over 
the reporters’ table, three chairs being 
broken in the struggle before the police 
eame to the help of the stewards. It 
was only after their arrival that he was 
dislodged and removed from the build- 
ing. 

Making a fresh start, the author of 
the Budget was arguing that trade and 
business were built up by men’s. in- 
dustry. “And women's brains,” came 
a voice from the gallery. 

“Treat Them as Men.” 


After the confusion following on this 
man’s ejection had subsided, Mr. Lloyd 
George politely inquired if there were 
any more of “these hirelings,” and in- 
vited them to make their demonstra- 
tions all at the same time. His invita- 
tlon was not aecepted at the moment, 
but a little later, when he spoke of the 
class of men who belonged to the Lib- 
eral party, another suffragist  ex- 
claimed, “True Liberals revolt at your 
treatment of women.” Another scene 
of violence ensued, and in the course of 
the disturbance the chairman appealed 
to the audience to keep their seats. 
“Then will you get the stewards to 
treat them as men’? shouted a New- 
castle Liberal, disgusted at the way in 
which men whom he respected were 
being treated. This gentleman was 
himself thrown out as the reward for 
his chivalry. The irate Cabinet Min- 
ister said, “There are many ways of 
advancing a cause, but I think the very 
worst I ever heard of is angering a 


great audience like this.” Returning 
to the subject, “Who ordained,” he 


asked, “that a few should have the land 
of Britain as a perquisite; who is re- 
sponsible... 7?” 

A Plucky Fighter. 


“For the forcible feeding of women 
in Winson Green?’ another man re- 
marked, leaning over the side of the 
circle. A howl of indignation arose, a 
crowd poured over him, and he sank 
down and sought protection under the 
seats. The stewards had considerable 
difficulty in extricating him, and when 
he rose to the surface again with their 
help and came in sight of the platform, 
he delivered a steward a backhander 
and continued shouting, “Put your Lib- 
eral principles into practice!” 

Together with two stewards, whose 





necks he had firmly encircled with his 
arms, he was then thrown down the 
grand stairease into the foyer, whence 
he was picked from the heap by a 
couple of policemen, and escorted be- 
yond the barriers. . 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Massachusetts. 
The coming of Mrs. Pankhurst was 
the great event in suffrage circles here 


last week, and overshadowed every- 
thing else. <All who heard her were 


delighted, and the change of tone on the 

part of some papers that had long ridi- 

culed the “militants” was marked. 
Annual Business Meeting. 


The annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. was held on 
the mornings of Friday and Saturday, 
Oct. 22 and 25, at 585 Boylston street, 
joston. On Friday morning Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead presided. The secre 
tary’s report was given by Mrs. Har- 
riet Minot Laughlin, and that of the 
treasurer by Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell. 

The Standing Committees gave their 
reports for the year, showing admir- 
able work. Mrs. Teresa Crowley re 
ported for the Legislative Committee, 


Mrs. Schlesinger on Finance, Mrs. 
Leonard on Enrolment, Mrs. Dennett 


on Meetings, Mrs. Page on Industrial 
Relations affecting Women and Chil- 
dren, Mrs. FitzGerald on the summer 
Work and Open-Air Meetings, Mrs. 
Emma L. Blackwell on School Suffrage. 
and Miss Blackwell on Literature and 
Press Work. The reports will be sent 
out in the Quarterly Letter. 
Election of Officers. 


Officers for the coming year were 
choseu as follows: 
President, Miss Alice Stone Black- 


well; vice-president, Mrs. Mary Schle- 
singer; honorary vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Hon. John DD. Long, 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mend, Mrs. Quincey 


A. Shaw, Hon. John L. Bates, Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne, Rey. P. 8S. Henson, 
DD... Hon. Samuel L. Powers, Miss 


Helen A. Whittier, Mrs. Emma Walker 
Batcheller, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Col. Thomas W. Higgin- 
son, Dr. Charles Fleischer, Mr. Hdward 
H. Clement, Rev. William EK. Hunting- 
ton, D.D., Rev. Nathan FE. Wood, 1).D., 
Hfon. Josiah Quiney, Mrs. Ole Bull, 
Mrs. Oliver Ames, Miss Lucia M. Pen- 
body, Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, Hon. W. W. Crapo, 
Mrs. Susan 8S. Fessenden, Hon. George 
A.O. Ernst, Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, Miss Amanda M.,. 
Lougee, Rey. Charles F. Dole, Rev. J. 
L. Withrow, D.D..) Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson, Mrs. H. L. Tibbetts, 
Mrs. George FF. Richardson, Mrs. 
Charles A, Stott, Mr. Francis J. Garri- 
son; clerk, Mrs. Harriet Minot Laugh- 
lin; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Anne Withington; treasurer, Mrs. Ger 


trude TB. Newell; auditors, Mrs. John 
Leonard, Mrs. Stanley MeCormack: 
chairman State board of directors, 


Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page: ten diree- 
tors at large, Mrs. Amelia G. Tlollings 
worth, Miss Ida KE. Hall, Miss Mary 
Ware Allen, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
Mrs. Morris Crocker, Miss Sarah M. 
Nowell, Mrs. Eliza R. Whiting, Mrs. 
Kate W. Townsend, Mrs. Louisa 'T. 
Price, Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Directors from Auxiliary Leagues: 
Attleboro, Mrs. Louis Lamb: Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
Government, Mrs. Harriet Minot 
Loughlin; Brighton and Allston, Mrs. 
kk. Frances Brown; Brookline, Mrs. B. 
IF. Pitman: Cambridge P. Kh. C.. Mrs. 
Susan Hinkley; City Point, Miss Addie 
S. Hall: East Boston, Mrs. Jennie 8. 


Merrick; Tall River, Mrs. Ellen 
Wrightington: Leominster, Mrs. Ilen- 
rietta M. Gates; Lexington, Mrs. 
Charles Garrison; Lynn, Miss Ellen 


Wetherell; Natick, Mrs. Abby A. Will- 
son; Needham, Mrs. Frances M. Pease: 
Onset, Mrs. Carrie L. Hatch: Pittsfield, 
Miss Lily A. Abell; Roxbury, Miss R. 
I. Oliver; Somerville, Mrs. Annie M. 
Philbrick; Somerville Municipal Club. 
Mrs. Nellie M. Appley; Stoughton, Mrs. 
Harriet M. Jones; Winchester, Mrs. C. 
M. Bunting: Winthrop, Mrs. Hortense 
Dudley Hay: Worcester, Mrs. E. C. 
Marble; Wollaston, Miss H. E. Turner; 
Young People’s Political Club, Mrs. 
Bertha H. Breuner. 

Chairmen of associations and commit- 
tees: Connecticut Valley, Mrs. Dwight 
Clary; (including the following associa- 
tions): Chicopee, Mrs. H. C. Blaisdell; 
Deerfield, Miss Julia Whiting; East 
Hampton, Mrs. G. L. Munn; Holyoke, 
Mrs. Charles E. Ball; Northampton, 
Mrs. H. D. Sleeper; South Hadley 
Falls, Miss Clara Bushee; Springfield, 
Mrs. Charles Whiting: Westfield, Dr. 
Fowler Noble; West Springfield, Mrs. 
Emma (. Bragg: Lucey Stone League, 
Mrs. Phebe S. Beeman; (including the 
following associations: Ware, Mrs. R. 
(. Snow; Warren, Mrs. J. H. Adams; 
West Brookfield, Mrs. Philander 
Holmes); Amesbury, Miss Emily B. 
Smith: Barnstable, Mrs. B. D. Peter- 
son, Jr.: Brewster, Mrs. M. C. Crosby; 
Brockton, Mrs. L. C. Harriman; Cen- 
treville, Mrs. Herbert F. Kelley: Chat- 
ham, Dr. Minnie G. Buck; Chilmark, 
Mrs. Florence B. Mayhew; Cliftondale, 
Mrs. J. M. Barnard; Cummington, Mrs. 
Emily H. Shead; Danvers, Miss Anne 
Page; Easton, Mrs. Annie L. Gardner; 
Grafton, Mrs. Ivan Panin; Great Bar- 
rington, Mrs. V. J. P. Luchsinger; 
Harwich Centre, Mrs. Henry A. Ryder; 
Harwichport, Mrs. N. D. Phillips; 
Housatonic, Mrs. D. D. Hayden; Hy- 
annis, Mrs. Edward Chase; Lee. Mrs. 
M. E. Heath; Lowell, Mrs. Charles D. 
Palmer; Malden, Mrs. Etta E. Quimby; 
Manchester, Miss Etta L. Rabardy; 
Mansfield, Mrs. Chester Stone; Maple- 
wood, Mrs. M. M. Stearns; Mendon, 





| Miss Althea Taft; Melrose, Mrs. A. W. 


Jackson; North Adams, Mrs. K. H. 
Millard; North Attleboro, Mrs. F. L. 
Burden; Northboro, Miss Abbie Small; 


North Easton, Mrs. S. J. Howes; 
Osterville, Mrs. Chester Crocker: 
Palmer, Mrs. J. P. Stone; Pepperell, 


Mrs. L. FE. Starr; Plymouth, Mrs. Ella 
M. Carlton; Provincetown, Miss Emily 
F. Smith; Rockland, Mrs, Joseph 
French; Roslindale, Mrs. C. P. Homer; 
Salem, Mrs. David M. Little: Taunton, 
Mrs. Addie Harrington; Waltham, Dr. 


Eloise Sears: Watertown, Mrs. A. M. 
Silsbee: West Harwich, Mrs. Georgi- 


ana K. Hopkins: Yarmouthport, Mrs. 
Charles W. Swift: Massachusetts 
Member National Executive Commit- 


tee, Mrs. Mary H. Page. 

Many of the locals neglected to send 
in the nomination for their member of 
the State Board of Directors, to be 
placed on the ballot. 


Thanks to Mrs. Mead. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the 
retiring president, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, for the help that she had given 
to the Association, she having consent 
ed to take the oflice only at the urgent 
request of Mrs. Maud Wood Park, and 
with the full understanding that she 
could not be a “working president,” 
owing to the demands of the Peace So 
ciety upon her time. Miss Blackwell 
explained that she also had been pre- 
vailed upon to stand for the office 
against her own judgment, and she had 
impressed it upon the nominating com- 
mittee that her time was already so 
heavily taxed by her journalistic work 
for suffrage that it would be impossi- 
ble for her to perform the duties of an 
active president. 

Mrs. Mead appointed Mrs. Page, 
Miss Blackwell and Miss Wetherell a 


Committee on Resolutions. They re- 
ported on Saturday morning. The 


resolutions will be given next week. 

Mrs. Mary HH. Page presented a plan 
of work for the coming year, which 
was discussed and adopted, with some 
modifications. It will be published in 
the Quarterly Letter. Interesting re- 
ports followed from the local Leagues 
and local Committees, 


At the Food Fair. 


At the Suffrage Booth in the Food 
Fair, signatures to the national petition 
have been secured at the rate of about 
1,000 a week, and a great deal of liter- 
ature has been distributed, and ban- 
nerettes and buttons sold. 


Mothers’ Evening. 

Thursday evening was Mothers’ 
Night, and the persons who took 
charge included Mrs. George Warren 
of Chestnut Hill, Mrs. J. Lovell Little, 
Jv... and Mrs. Mary HL. Page of Brook- 
line, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell of Cam- 
bridge, and Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sul- 


livan of Medford. This evening will 
be Teachers’ Night. 
Brookline. 


The annual meeting of the Brook- 


line E. S. A. was held Oct. 9, at the 
home of Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page. 

The reports for the past year 
showed a decided increase in mem- 


bers, and that as a result of its activi- 


ties the assoviation had handed in 
more signatures to the petition than 
any other town of its size in New 
england. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year: Honorary President, 
Mrs. Mary Schlesinger; Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Wm.. I. Bowd- 


itch. Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw; President, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page; Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Anna K. Channing, 
Mrs. Annie E. Grant; Recording Sec- 
tary, Miss Margaret W. Burnham; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Emily 
B. Shepard; Treasurer, Miss. Al- 
bertina von Arnim; Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Janet C. Bearse, Mrs. 
Mira H. Pitman, Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Newell, Mrs. Franklin Walter, Mrs. 
Margaret Grant Stone. 

Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett was the 
chief speaker of the afternoon, and 
gave a most interesting account of 
the open-air meetings which were 
held last summer, and their encourag- 
ing success. 

Margaret W. Burnham, 
Recording Secretary. 


New York. 


The State Convention. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
State W.S. A., held last week at Troy, 
There was ex- 
Miss Shaw and 
particular, 
The reports of 
the committees showed a great deal of 
admirable work. 

The Resolutions. 


Mrs. Melvin A. Porter, of Buffalo, 
presented the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions, as follows: 

We, the delegates of the New York 
State W. S. <A:, in convention as- 
sembled, reaflirm our allegiance to the 
eause of political equality in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Whereas, The basis of the franchise 
is the welfare of the State, and the 
widest extension of the ballot is desir- 
able, so long as its quality is not de- 
teriorated, in order that all the citizens 
may develop interest and responsibil- 
ity in the public welfare. 

Whereas, Women at present are af- 
forded equal opportunities for educa- 
tion with men. In 1900, of the grad- 
uates of our high schools, 58 per cent. 
were girls to 42 per cent. boys, and 
40,000 women have been graduates 
from our colleges, and 30,000 more are 
now being trained. 

Whereas, From one-third to one-half 


was very successful. 
tremely fine speaking. 
Mrs. Florence’ Welley, in 
surpassed themselves. 


of the property of the State is owned 
by intelligent women, who are taxed 
without representation. 

Whereas, Seventy per cent. of the in- 
struction of the youth of our country 
in the duties of citizenship is in the 
hands of disfranchised women. 

Whereas, Changing industrial condi- 
tions have compelled 6,000,000 women 
in our country to labor as wage-earners 
under conditions over which they have 
no voice. 

Whereas, The endorsement of our 

cause by the New York State Grange, 

| numbering 84,000 members, and the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
| composed of 250,000 voters, proves the 
sentiment of the rank and file of this 
State: therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the en- 
franchised half of the State to grant 
the ballot to women, in order that they 
may be enabled to perform the duties 
of citizenship. 

That we ask the Senators and Assem 








bivinen of this State to unite in passing 
in the coming Legislature a concurrent 
resolution strike out the word 
“male” from Article 1, Section 2, 
the constitution, thereby conferring on 
the women full citizenship. 

That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to every member of the Legisla- 
ture at the opening of the session. 

That we rejoice over the marked in- 
crease of interest in our cause, as indi- 
cated by our paid-up membership in 
New York State of 28,555, and by the 
almost daily discussion of the subject 
from the platform and by the press. 

That the opening of State and Na- 
tional Headquarters in New York City 
marks a most important milestone in 
the progress of the cause, and is a mat- 
ter of sincere congratulation. 

That the most cordial thanks of this 
association are due Mrs. ©. HL. P. Bel- 
mont for her gift of the use of Head- 
quarters in New York for two years. 

That we desire to express the appre- 
ciation of the delegates for the gener- 
ous hospitality of the Troy DP. BE. C.; 
for the courtesy of the Troy School of 
Arts and Crafts; to the Mayor of Troy, 
the Young Men's Christian Association, 
the hotels, railroads, and to all organi- 
zations, speakers and artists who have 
contributed to our pleasure. 

That we mourn the loss of Henry B. 
Blackwell, one of the pioneers and 
great champions of the cause; of Dr. 
Samuel J. Barrows of New York, Wal- 
ter W. Gifford of Jamestown and Mr. 
Swain of Brooklyn. 


of 


Election of Officers. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. Ella Hawley Cros- 
sett of Warsaw: vice-president, Miss 
Harriet Mary Mills of New York City; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Frank 
Shuler of Buffalo; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Nicholas Shaw Fraser of Gene- 
see, treasurer, Mrs. William M. Ivins 
of New York City; auditors, Mrs. Eliza 
Wright Osborne of Auburn and Mrs. 
Fanny Garrison Villard of New York 
City. 

Miss Alice Williams, the retiring cor- 
responding secretary, and Mrs. Mer- 
ritt, the retiring treasurer, were given 
a rising vote of thanks. 

Equal Franchise League. 


The Equal Franchise League, of 
Which Mrs. Clarence Mackay is presi- 
dent, has voted to become auxiliary to 
the National American 


frage Association. 


Woman Suf- 
Harlem. 

The Harlem Equal Rights League 
will have a polling place at 2156 Sey- 
enth avenue, and invites all native or 
naturalized women of Greater New 
York to cast their votes at the mock 
election there next Tuesday. 


Illinois. 


The Illinois E. S. A. has opened 
State and city headquarters in Room 
934, Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan 
Boulevard. This is the building in 
which the National Convention was 
held in 1906. The headquarters is lo- 
cated on the same floor as the Chicago 
Woman's Club, the College Club, and 
the D. A. R. There will be a stenog- 
rapher always at headquarters. Mrs. 
Stewart will be found there when in 
the city, and other officers have prom- 
ised to give a day each week. Mrs. 
Minnie A. Watkins, the second vice- 
president, and former president of the 
Illinois Federation of Woman's Clubs, 
will be found at headquarters on Mon- 
days. Miss Anna Nicholes, of Neigh- 
borhood House, will be there on Tues- 
days. Miss Grace Nicholes will be 
there on Fridays, and other women 
will take other days. 


At the State Fair. 


Jessie Hardy Stubbs, who had 
charge of the suffrage lobby at 
Springfield, was in charge of the IIli- 
nois E.’‘S. A. booth at the State Fair 
at Springfield, Oct. 1 to 9. Mrs. 
Stubbs took with her a quantity of 
literature and petitions, and hoped to 
secure hundreds of names. 


Miss Grim as Organizer. 


The Illinois E. S. A. has engaged 
Miss Harriet Grim as State organizer 
and lecturer. She began her work 
Oct. 1. She was the president of the 
Chicago University Suffrage League 
last year; had six weeks’ experience 
in organizing in the early winter, and 
was with Mrs. Stubbs at Springfield 
for a month before the suffrage hear- 
ing. She is a splendid speaker, has a 
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WOMAN, THE PARADOX. 


By W. W. Story. 


That dress of thine is made of many 
lives; I see 
Upon thy coral the diver’s misery. 


Thy shaw! is red with blood; for that 
the camel bled. 

The seamstress sewed her pain into 
thy lace’s thread. 


The tortured worm gave up his tomb 
thy silk to make. 

The oyster bore his pearl of trouble 
for thy sake. 


The frolic kid was flayed thy snowy 
hands to hide; 

A thousand ecochineals to paint thy rib- 
bon died. ‘ 


Thou wouldst not crush a worm, so 
gentle is thy heart; 

And yet, behold how strange a para- 
dox thou art! 





TO GO 3,798 MILES TO VOTE. 


Those who do not believe American 
women want to vote will be surprised 
to hear that a woman in New York 
City is going to travel 3,798 miles in 
six days, at a cost of more than $200, 
merely to cast her vote at the coming 
election in Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Miss Alice Fischer, the actress, how 
appearing at Wallack’s Theatre in 
“The Fourth Estate,” is the ardent 
suffragist, says the N. Y. World. 

The manager has’ given Miss 
Fischer permission to be absent for 
the time necessary to make the trip. 
Miss Fischer will leave on the Satur- 
day before election day. Her train 


will reach Cheyenne Tuesday morn- | 


ing, and after voting she will catch a 
noon train for the East, getting back, 
if all runs smoothly, in time for the 
Thursday evening performance. 





WHY NOT? 





Comment is made upon the interest 
of women in the pending disfranchise- 
ment fighi. Why not? 

The pity is that the women cannot 
vote in this State. If the Star had its 
way the franchise in Maryland would 
be open to women. 

Here we have a proposed amend- 
ment permitting a man to vote on his 
and yet refusing to 
whatever in the 


wife’s property, 
give her any 
making of laws. 

Consider it! <A faithful, hard-work- 
ing, diligent and saving wife is sup- 
porting the family and laying by 
something for the future. The hus- 
band may be worthless—a drunkard, 
perhaps, or a do-nothing, or a human 
derelict. 

“What does the amendment provide? 
It husband the 
right his wife’s industry. 
It is preposterous. 

If are change the suffrage 
qualifications in Maryland, let it be by 
the extension of full citizenship to 
the best part of our population—the 
women.—Baltimore Star. 


say 


gives the worthless 


to vote on 


we to 





A NOTEWORTHY RESOLUTION. 


The following resolution was passed, 
with only six desenting votes, by the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs” (representing approximately 
50,000 women), at its autumn conven- 
tion held on Oct. 22: 

Whereas, There is abundant statisti- 
eal evidence to show that 80 per cent. 
of the deaths from inflammatory dis- 
eases peculiar to women, 75 per cent. 
of all special surgical operations per- 
formed on women, and over 60 per 
cent. of all the work done by special- 
ists in diseases of women, are the re- 
sult of a specific infection. In addition, 
50 per cent. or more of these infected 
women are rendered absolutely and ir- 
remediably sterile, and many are con- 
demned to life-long invalidism. Every 
year in this country thousands of pure 
young women are infected in the rela- 
tion of marriage, their conceptional ca- 
pacity destroyed, the aspirations which 
centre in motherhood and children 
swept away, or the holy office of mater- 
nity desecrated by the bringing forth 
of tainted, diseased, or dead children, 
and the women themselves often ruined 
in health or condemned to mutilation 
of their maternal organs to save their 
lives; and 

Whereas, The of these dis- 
eases introduced into marriage are still 
further manifest in the offspring. 
From 70 to 80 per cent. of the ophthal- 
mia which blots out the eyes of babies 
and 15 to 20 per cent. of all blindness 
is due to gonococeus infection. The 
effect of syphilis upon the product of 
conception simply 
From 60 per cent. to 80 per cent. of all 
infected children die before being born, 
or come into the world with the mark 
of death upon them. Those that finally 
survive—one in four or five—are the 
subjects of degenerative changes and 
organic defects which may be trans- 
mitted to the third generation. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 


effects 


Is 


murderous. | 


Legislature the passage of the follow- 
ing amendment: 

Section 15 of the Domestic Relations 
Law is hereby amended by inserting 
the following provision: 

Section 15. Duty of Town and City 
Clerks.—It shall be the duty of the 
town or city clerk, when an application 
for a marriage license is made to him, 
te require each of the contracting par- 
ties to furnish a certificate from a duly 
licensed physician, certifying that such 
applicant is free from the following ail- 
ments: Dipsomania, true insanity, 
hereditary insanity, or insanity result- 
ing from vice; primary, secondary or 
tertiary syphilis, gonorrhea, tuber- 
culosis, or consumption. 

Be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislative Com- 
mittee be authorized to present to the 
Legislature the above amendment. 


The State of Washington lately 
adopted a law requiring a health cer- 
tifeate as a condition for the issuing 
of a marriage license. This law is 
strongly approved by physicians 
throughout the State, and the doctors 
of Spokane have given a_ practical 
proof of their good will by offering to 
perform the medical examinations free 
of charge. 


A CASE OF SNOBBERY. 


The forced feeding of suffragettes 
has aroused much indignation in Eng- 
land. Among the indignant were 
Lady Constance Lytton and Mrs. H. 
N. Brailsford. They decided to com- 
mit some militant action, go on a 
hunger strike, and see if the authori- 
ties would feed them with stomach 
pumps. They knew that if they did, 
it would make a great commotion, ow- 
ing to the high social position of the 
two ladies, and the snobbishness of 
society. Sure enough, Lady Con- 
stance and Mrs. Brailsford were re- 
leased after a few days’ fast, while 
commoners who had done the same 
things were kept in prison and fed by 
force. Lady Constance told the truth 
when she contemptuously referred to 
the officials as “cads.” 

The discrimination has led to the 
natural consequences. The working 
people are wrathful. At an indigna- 
tion meeting at Bermondsey resolu- 
tions were passed voting the British 
Government “a Government of snobs,” 
saying: 

“The Government poses as being a 
friend of the working people, but let 
the electors of Bermondsey notice 
that, although the Government dare 
not forcibiy feed Lady Constance Lyt- 
ton, the sister of a peer, they have dur- 
ing the last month been practising 
this cruelty every day upon Mrs. Mary 
Leigh, the wife of a workingman.” 

Mrs. Cobden Sanderson under 
sentence merely for standing peace- 
fully in the street with a petition. Her 
case has been appealed. She now 
says that, if it is decided against her, 
she too will go on a hunger strike. 
The prospect of having to feed Rich- 
ard Cobden’'s daughter with a stomach 
pump is appalling to the British offi- 
cial mind. A Manchester paper says 
that the object of the hunger strikers 
is to create for the government “an 
intolerable situation,” and that, from 
their point of view, they quite 
right. 

It 


stone's 


is 


are 


believed that’ Herbert 
appointment as 

South Africa is designed 
out of the way, and bring in a 
new Home Secretary who will treat 
the suffragettes more rationally, with- 
out a sudden change of front by the 
same man, which would be too humili- 
ating. 


is Glad- 
Governor of 


to get him 








WHICH WILL COME FIRST, SO- 
CIALISM OR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE? 


| A 
tion has just been related to me, which 
I dash off to the Journal, hoping it 


very interesting bit of conversa- 


may be of equal interest to you. 

Mr. Leonard Abbott, associate edi- 
tor of “Current Events,’ met one of 
our office foree today, and delivered 
|} himself on the present progress of the 
suffrage movement. He is a socialist, 
and, while sanguine of the ultimate 
success of the socialist movement, he 
jadmits that, just now, politically, so- 
| cialism is under a cloud. The eduea- 
tional propaganda is going on steadily, 
but there is a check on the socialist po- 
litical advance. “We have been look- 
|}ing forward,” said Mr. Abbott, “to the 
| time when the socialist triumph should 
open the way to woman suffrage. We 
| have expected to give women the fran- 
chise in this country. But the amaz- 
ing strides the suffrage cause has made 
during the last twelve months stagger 
us into believing that it is going to he 
the other way around. You women are 
going to get the vote by your own 
efforts, and it is you who are going to 
bring in socialism.” 

Whether we agree with Mr. Abbott 
or not, the testimony of a man so thor- 
oughly conversant with the political 
situation in this country as to the ad- 
vance of suffrage sentiment. e@Xx- 


is 


tremely encouraging. He attributed it 
to our sudden activity in organizing 
practical political clubs to take a direct 
hand in local politics, and to our ap- 
proaching candidates for election with 
definite questions on local issues, as 
well as on the enfranchisement of 
women. 
M. G. Peck, 
Headquarters Secretary, 

N. A. W.S. A 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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delightful personality, and it is be- 
lieved that she will do much to ad- 
vance the cause in Illinois this year. 
Her first appearance was at the IIli- 
nois W. C. T. U. Convention in Rock 
Island, Oct. 3 and 4, where she took 
the greetings of the Illinois E. 8S. A. 
Mrs. Stewart in the Field. 

Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, State presi- 
dent, expects to be in the field a good 
deal during the year, answering re- 
quests for addresses before woman’s 
clubs, and on other similar occasions. 
She spoke at Lake Forest, Oct. 8, at a 
public evening meeting arranged by 
the Lake Forest Woman’s Club, and 
has booked a number of similar ad- 
dresses in the near future. 

The Mackinaw Club. 

The Mackinaw E. S. A., which was 
reorganized by Miss Perle Penfield 
last spring, is very flourishing. On 
Sept. 14, at the annual Home-Coming 
picnic, this club erected a_ beautiful 
booth, where they distributed litera- 
ture, and secured nearly 100 names to 
the petition, besides getting several 
new members. They were instrumen- 
tal in securing an invitation from the 
Business Men’s Committee, which had 
charge of the Home-Coming day, to 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, to deliver an ad- 
dress on suffrage in the afternoon. 
This club will entertain Miss Grim for 
a week’s work in Tazwell County, the 
first of November, making appoint- 
ments for her in the different towns 
in the county, and some members of 
the club will take her in automobiles 
to meet these appointments, aiding 
her with their acquaintance and 
active co-operation. Mrs. Lucy Por- 
ter is the president of this energetic 
club. 

Mrs. Snowden to Speak. 

Mrs. Ethel Snowden will speak in 

Chicago, Nov. 20, under the auspices 


of the Chicago Political Equality 
League. The Illinois E. S. A. will hold 
its annual convention Nov. 19 and 


20 in Chicago. Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane and others will speak Nov. 19, 
and the delegates will have an oppor. 
tunity to attend the Snowden lecture 
Nov. 20. The Chicago Woman’s Club 
has tendered its rooms for a reception 
to Mrs. Crane and Mrs. Snowden from 
4 to 6, Nov. 20. 
A Dream Realized. 

Miss 8S. Grace Nicholes writes: 

The dream of the officers and those 
interested in the Illinois BE. S. A. has 
at last been realized, and headquarters 
for the State work have been opened 
in a downtown oflice building of Chi- 
eazo: Room 934, Fine Arts Building. 


Gifts from Women’s Clubs. 


The Chicago Women’s Club has 
shown its interest by donating rugs 


and curtains. The president gave a 
typewriter, Mrs. MeCulloech a desk, and 
many friends made contributions of 
pictures, chairs, and other articles of 
furniture 

A Centre for Suffrage Work. 

It is confidently expected that the 
usefulness of the organization will be 
greatly increased by having this cen- 
tral place where suffrage literature and 
general information may be obtained. 

Moreover, it is hoped that this office 
will become a center from which will 
radiate all movements for the advance- 
ment of the cause of womanhood. 
Luncheon to Miss Shaw at Hull House. 

The Rev. Anna TT. Shaw will be in 
Chicago Noy. 9, to address the Illinois 
Federation of Women's Clubs, and the 
suffragists of the city will give a lunch- 
eon in her honor at Hull House. 

Full of Enthusiasm. 

The local Suffrage Leagues have 
opened this fall, full of enthusiasm, and 
with many plans for the winter eam- 


paign. The South Side Suffrage Asso- 
cintion has inaugurated a_ lecture 


course, Which includes Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman and Frances Squire Pot- 
ter. 

State Organizer Busy. 

Outside of Chicago, Miss Harriet E. 
Grim, State organizer, is addressing 
many woman's clubs, and forming new 
suffrage organizations. 

Meeting at Elgin. 

The Elgin Political Equality League 
invited the State president to address 
them on the afternoon of Oct. 22, and 
arranged a large evening meeting on 
the same date, to which a general in- 
Vitation was extended to the citizens 
of Elgin. 

— =? 
New Jersey. 

The Women's Political Study Club of 
jayonne addressed a letter to the Re 
publican candidate for mayor, Garrett 
L. Post, asking to know his position in 
regard to a new city charter, woman 
suffrage, the appointment of women 
as members of the Board of Education 
and as inspectors in the health and 
street cleaning departments, and the 
paying of the same wages to men and 
women for the same work. Getting 
no answer, the women have now pub- 
lished their letter of inquiry in the 


papers. It is signed by Amalia E. 
DuBois, the president, and Florence 





Frohwein, the corresponding secretary. 
sayonne Club is active, and has 


The 








brought out a fine calendar showing its 
programs for the year. 


Maryland. 


The Equal Suffrage League of Balti- 
more is continuing the work begun last 
winter with unabated enthusiasm. 

The field secretary, Miss Martha 
Gruening, did effective work during the 
summer with the petitions, and with a 
number of small meetings, the most 
successful being those held in Easton. 
There she assisted Miss M. B. Dixon 
in forming a new suffrage club, which 
is hopeful of obtaining municipal suf- 
frage for women in Easton in the near 
future. Miss Elsie G. Clark of Balti- 
more has been appointed to succeed 
Miss Gruening, who has gone to Bryn 
Mawr for post-graduate work. 

Encouraging reports come from 
other parts of the State, and new clubs 
will probably be formed soon in Mont- 
gomery and Harford counties. The 
Legislative Committee is at work on 
the bill which is to be presented to the 
State Legislature this winter, and the 
Finance Committee is making strenu- 
ous efforts to put the League on a sub- 
stantial working basis. 

The first open meeting was addressed 
by Miss Harriet May Mills. and other 
lectures will follow from Dr. Thaddeus 
P. Thomas of the Woman's College, 
Mrs. Pankhurst, Mrs. Snowden, and 
others, besides numerous parlor meet- 
ings, where it is hoped that many small 
groups of women will become interest- 
ed in the subject. 

Caroline Roberts, Cor. Sec. 


New Hampshire. 


The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire W. S. A. will be held in 


the Universalist Church, Manchester, 
Nov. ll. An attractive program has 
been arranged. 

Mary N. Chase. 





Washington. 


Woman’s Day at Puyallup Fair. 
The Seattle Post Intelligencer says: 
“Fully 6,000 people were in attend- 

ance today (Oct. 14) at the woman's 
day exercises at the Puyallup Valley 
Fair. A large proportion of the crowd 
were women. 

“Gov. M. E. Hay and his wife were 
present, and Mrs. Hay acted as vice- 
president of the day. Mrs. Emma 
Smith De Voe was president. 

“Mrs. DeVoe, Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, of Seattle, and Mrs. Clara Col- 
by were among the other prominent 
speakers. Mrs. FE. B. Moffatt, the Seat- 
tle soprano, was warmly received. 

“After the speaking the Woman's 
Day parade was formed downtown. It 
proceeded to the Fair Grounds. ‘The 
‘Goddess of Liberty’ and ‘Four Free 
States’ floats, constituting a part of 
the pageant, were especially elaborate. 
There were 500 school children in line, 
all of whom were admitted to the Fair 


free. W. R. Seott was marshal of the 
day. After the band came J. R. Leav- 
itt’s automobile carrying Gov. Hay. 


Senator W. H. Paulhamus, Mayor J.P. 
Melrose and Secretary John Mills, of 
the Fair Association. 

“The other automobiles carried Mrs. 
IIay, Mrs. DeVoe, Dr. Eaton, and 
other prominent club women, and the 
Puyallup City Council. The exercises 
culminated in a suffrage meeting at 
night in the Puyallup opera house.” 





Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton is pres- 
ident of the new State Suffrage League 
organized at Spokane. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A contingent of Boston suffragists 
went to Worcester yesterday to hear 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s lecture there. 

Mrs. Mary Whiting of Newton, 
Mass., passed away this week, after 
years of enfeebled health. Our sym- 
pathy goes out to her bereaved daugh- 
ters. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall will ad- 
dress the Woman Suffrage League of 
Kast Boston on Noy. 10, instead of 
Noy. 9, as first stated. Further details 
will be given next week. 

An interesting legal point has been 
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OVERCOATS 


for immediate use, just suit- 
able for present wear. Our 
stock is large with a varied 
assortment cf correct ma- 
terials, cut in proper styles. 
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Made in our workshops on the 
premises 





Macullar Parker 
Company 


400 Washington Street 





raised by the candidacy of Mrs. Ada 
Smith Lang for the Maryland Legis- 
lature, on the Socialist ticket. The 
Board of Supervisors refused to put 
her name on the ballot, on the ground 
that a woman was not eligible. Judge 
Stockton rules that the Board has no 
power to decide the case; that the 
House of Delegates is the sole judge 
of the eligibility of its members; and 
that Mrs. Lang’s name must be placed 
on the ballot. 

The Mayor of Newton, Mass., in a 
public address the other day said that 
there were in that city about twenty 
“kickers” against the local government, 
and that one of them was a mother of 
nine children, who objected (most un- 
reasonably, in his opinion) to the cut- 
ting down by $5,000 of the appropria- 
tion asked for by the school board for 
education. The allusion was plainly to 
Mrs. George I. Lowell, who presided 
at the protest meeting. But who has 
a better right to protest against the 
scrimping of the school fund than a 
mother of nine, who is also a heavy 
tax-payer? 

A touching service in memory of 
Louis Prang was recently held in Bos- 
ton, and was attended by a large fam- 
ily circle and by Mr. Prang’s former 
associates, artists, and employees. 
There were addresses by Rey. Charles 
Wendte, Rabbi Fleischer, Louis D. 
Brandeis, Robert Sturn, Henry George, 
Jv., whose father and Mr. Prang were 
warm personal friends, and Rev. 
Charles G. Ames. Mr. Prang was dur- 
ing his lifetime associated with many 
humanitarian movements, and he took 
an active interest in art, science, na- 
ture, charity, woman suffrage, free 
trade, single tax, and anti-imperialism. 
Before the war he was an ardent aboli- 
tionist. 





HUMOROUS. 


A Chinaman who had been robbed by 
a woman on the Bowery was trying to 
describe her at the police station. 

“Can't you remember how she was 
dressed?" asked the lieutenant at the 
desk. “What sort of a hat did she 
wear?" 

For a moment John seemed puzzled, 
Then his face brightened. 

“He dead—she glad,” he confidently 
announeecd. 

And now the police are looking for a 
Woman with a Merry Widow hat.— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 





When the Czar and his family 
lunched with King Edward on board 
the royal yacht, the Czareviteh broke 
in upon the conversation of his elders 
by shouting, “Grandpa!” 

King Edward, putting on a frown, 
said. “Little boys should be seen and 
not heard.” 

Che talk of the grown folks went on, 
but after a minute or two the King, to 
console the child, asked: “Well, what 
do you want to say?” 

“Too late now, grandpa.” was the 
reply. “There was a caterpillar in your 
salad, but you've eaten it.” ; 
i a ee ee eee 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 
FOR REN’ —To small, qui amily 

; all, quiet family, four 
rooms with pantry and housekeeping conveni- 
ences on first floor of detached private house. 
Separate entrance, large piazzaand yard. High, 
dry, beautiful location. Convenient to electric 
and sveam cars. Rent about $16.00. References. 
Apply 10 Fairview St., Pope’s Hill, Dorchester. 
tl i i ti a ae 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HOUSEWORK. — Armenian boy of 19, 
speaking English, wants to work nights 
and mornings for his board, and go to 
high school, or if necessary would work 


by day and go to evening high school. 
Address Harry Babaian, 136 Federal Street, 
Salem, Mass. 








seashore and automobiling. 








MISS M. F. FISK 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—- comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 
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